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FOREWORD 


The Tenth Annual School Public Relations Conference, spon- 
sored by the Illinois Education Association and Illinois State Normal 
University on March 8,1958, and held at Normal, IIl., drew over 300 
participants. Registrants included some 225 classroom teachers and 
administrators from approximately 70 different school systems, 30 
representatives of newspapers, radio and TV stations, as well as 20 
college and university faculty members. In addition there were 30 
representatives of education associations, school boards, the legislature, 
advisory councils, parent-teacher organizations, and other groups. 


Those present at the conference requested over 800 copies of the 
Proceedings, and we believed from the many complimentary remarks 
concerning the conference that a resumé of the different sessions 
would be of value to many people. Therefore as a service not only to 
those who took part but to others interested in improving public 
relations, the University has prepared this summary of the talks and 
discussions. You may wish to pass your copy along to others, when you 
are through with it, or to refer other persons to the IEA or ISNU for 
additional copies. 


At the opening session of the tenth conference, participants 
heard a woman with a wide background in public affairs and educa- 
tion for a national broadcasting company, a public relations repre- 
sentative for the largest professional organization for educators, and 
a publisher whose newspaper has won high honors. The luncheon 
speaker now is president of industry’s leading public relations society 
as well as a public relations director himself. These four persons took 
part in the discussions at the section meetings along with the leaders, 
consultants, and others in attendance. 


If you live in Illinois, you are urged to take advantage of similar 
meetings in the years ahead. The conference in 1959 is already sched- 
uled for March 14 at Illinois State Normal University. If you live 
outside Illinois and do not have the opportunity of participating in 
such conferences, you may wish to help arrange a school public 
relations meeting in your own area. Information about these confer- 
ences is available from Dr. Claude E. Vick of the Illinois Education 
Association, Springfield, and Dr. Gertrude M. Hall of ISNU, who have 
served as co-chairmen. 


—Robert G. Bone, President 
Illinois State Normal University 


—Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 
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IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mrs. Betty Ross WEsT 


Supervisor of Public Affairs and Education, 
National Broadcasting Company, Chicago, Illinois 


EVERAL years ago, on radio, there used to be someone known as 
tJ the “standby” organist. That man spent all his time in a very small 
studio with a watchful eye on a red signal light in case it should alert 
him at a moment’s notice to go on the air because of technical reasons 
beyond anybody’s control. I feel a little like that person this morning 
because it was less than an hour ago that I got the signal light to come 
before you to be your standby, as the first speaker of the day. However, 
in modern day radio, we don’t even have that organist anymore to 
play something like “Beautiful Dreamer” or “Jeannie with the Light 
Brown Hair.” We now use tape recordings; and when we need the 
Standby, we just use other tape recordings for the tapes that break 
down. So you can see where that places me—just an old broken down 
tape. But I will try to maintain radio’s dignity and television’s imag- 
ination and keep going for my allotted 12 minutes. 

What Virginia Marmaduke would have said to you this morning, 
had she been able to be with you, I am sure would have been related 
to our experiences at the National Broadcasting Company in Chicago 
this past year in connection with a very special educational project, 
which we undertook, known as “Know Your Schools.” Miss Marma- 
duke served as the probing reporter on a documentary series in tele- 
vision for this project. She brought to that particular program series 
a very wide and diversified background as a newspaper woman, as a 
person who believed implicitly in education, who wanted to see it 
progress intelligently in our space age of living, and who wanted to 
interpret to the public the many problems of education. So she was a 
very natural selection—-as a TV performer, and as a spokesman for 
education and the schools. My part in the series was perhaps more as 
an overseer of the project because I coordinated all the programming 
which we did on our Chicago NBC stations—WMAQ, radio, and 
WNBQ, television. 

I should like to tell you a little bit about the project and why I 
feel that through the intelligent use of both radio and television—and, 
in this case, I think it was “intelligent”—why we definitely improved 
our school public relations in our Greater Chicago community. Why? 
Because we knew that we had a continuing problem and we did some- 
thing about it. So many times people just talk and don’t do anything. 
They just go off in little huddles and more little groups and just talk. 
We tried to do something. 

The project started in the minds of several people last spring. The 
NBC network is quite a powerful organization at times, and it has the 
means and the facilities of transmitting ideas to other people. Several 
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of us in the various owned and operated stations of NBC were asked 
just what areas of significant programming we would like to see devel- 
oped in a project concerning the nation and our own communities. We 
sent back several ideas, education topmost among them. These ideas 
were taken by the network to the U.S. Office of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in Washington, D.C., that was to be the cooperating 
federal agency. Our representative said, “Let us work with you to see 
what we can do with this national problem, in working it out at the 
local level.” 


In describing this project to you this morning, I am going to treat 
it at the local level—the Chicago level. From the onset, we had the 
sanction and support of our ideas by the “top brass” in the educational 
world, as well as in the broadcasting world. The project then, “Know 
Your Schools,” was developed in the 13 owned and operated stations of 
NBC, in eight different cities across the nation. Each one of us was to 
develop the project according to our own community. Something over 
a million dollars of air time went into this project. I have simply men- 
tioned this figure because I’m sure you’re used to hearing astronomical 
amounts of money as related to broadcasting. On the otherhand, I 
would also like for you to realize that at the local level we really 
worked on a “shoestring” to put these programs on the air. We didn’t 
have any huge program budgets; but we did have cooperation, ideas, 
and resourcefulness in developing our programs. So I am just trying 
to say to you that you, too, can improve your school public relations 
with good programs in your local community, if you have ideas and 
ingenuity, despite “low” or no budgets. 

From the beginning, we realized that we needed to work with 
school people. Of course, we have been privileged through the years 
to have very close working relationships with school people in our 
area. And so we went to the Chicago public schools. We went to the 
Cook County schools. We went to the Catholic School Board and the 
Lutheran School Board. We went to the independent school association 
and to school administrators, and we discussed the areas which we 
should try to emphasize so the community would have a better under- 
standing of education’s problems. We finally had such a large, expan- 
sive subject that we knew in order to do something with impact we 
ought to telescope it down to the person-to-person level. We should 
talk about the citizen’s job in education. And I would like to take my 
hat off to the school administrators, particularly Dave Heffernan of 
the Chicago public schools, for they helped define in specific terms the 
problem areas—such as, the teacher, the changing curriculum and 
school services, rapid expansion, and inadequate buildings. And, of 
course, these problem areas hinged pretty well on the availability of 
money and citizen interest—and that really was our answer. 

The Know Your Schools project, as presented on our Chicago 
NBC Stations, resulted in over 90 programs in six weeks’ time, the 
use of 160 different participants, and about 1,000 spot educational 
announcements. In our promotion work we worked with about 75 
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different organizations. You know them as well as I—among them, 
certainly the Illinois Education Association, the American Legion, the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the various school 
systems which I have mentioned. We worked with seven different 
universities in our city and state, one of them being ISNU. We worked 
with the Woman’s College Board, with the Illinois Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, with the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
the Advertising Council, the Institute for International Education, and 
the Chicago Urban League. But basically in working with these organ- 
izations, we tried to give them assignments to do. What we wanted 
most was for them to help build interest in the project, to alert poten- 
tial listeners and viewers that these school programs were to be on the 
air, and to promote the need of quality education for every child. 

In program after program, we tried to stress that the problems of 
today’s education are the problems for everybody’s concern. In other 
words, education is the people’s business. And we sought answers to 
proper financing, to meeting the teacher shortage, to understanding 
more fully what happens in the schools to educate a child. These are 
the critical challenges of education. 

And, had Virginia Marmaduke been standing here this morning, 
instead of I, she might have given her personal view on what it meant 
to visit firsthand in front of a probing television camera with concerned 
parents, with school children who are the products of our schools, 
with school officials, with responsible citizens as they talked together 
on these problems and what could be done about them. This opinion 
she expressed on one program, “The Teacher,” and I pass it on to you. 


And what have we learned today? One basic truth—that we must 
have more teachers, but that we must have capable teachers. We 
are in a new age—an age of atoms and automation; an age of 
speed and space; yet we are not educating for it. Militarily and 
intellectually, it is obvious that the old barrier of oceans and 
mountains, of time and distance will no longer protect us. Today’s 
requisite for survival is the right education. And from whom must 
this come? From a teacher, and best from a teacher well qualified 
and «certified. From a teacher unharrassed with old buildings, 
poor equipment, and too many pupils. And certainly best from a 
teacher who exudes the same self-confidence he or she seeks to 
instill in. our children. Our teachers from kindergarten to univer- 
sities need social and financial serenity if they are to be good 
teachers and stay in the profession. What can we do? We can 
shout as citizens and voters that we will not be satisfied with any- 
thing but the best in the education of our youth. In education, as 
in all subjects, there are certain truths that can be held self- 
evident. We have witnessed one today. The teacher must exist 
before the scholar can be taught.. 


So, in conclusion, I should like to leave you with the thought that 
this project—Know Your Schools—as attempted by us at NBC, Chi- 
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cago, did improve our school public relations—because we were not 
afraid to act, and to use our radio and television channels openly and 
honestly in asking probing questions and to accept the feedback of 
community reaction. Last year I think we achieved our goal in im- 
proved school public relations. We are not stopping at this point. We 
intend to go on and on, interpreting education to our community. 
Next ye.: we may not have that million dollars of air time, but we 
will have the same spirit and the forthrightness and the conviction to 
carry out our ideas. And by so doing, we continue to serve the cause 
of education through good school public relations! 


IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Tuomas ERHARD 


Assistant Director, NEA Press and Radio Relations 
Washington, D.C. 


’M going to tell you just a little bit about how we at the National 

Education Association are looking at the current public relations 

situation and, if I can, take you behind the scenes a little bit and show 
you what is going on at NEA headquarters in public relations. 

I feel like a college professor trying to lecture on the history of the 
world in one class period, though, with the 12 minutes allotted to me, 
but Dr. Pearson has promised to drag me away from the microphone 
when the time is up. 

Now is the time to capitalize on this current climate of opinion. 
The education public relations millenium is here, almost. Education 
has become news, and the scholars now have sex appeal. When we 
used to hold a news conference at the NEA, about a year ago, if we 
had three or four reporters, we were very happy. The last news con- 
ferences we have had, 50 to 60 people have come from the press, the 
radio, and television. At the first post-sputnik press conference we held, 
we wondered whether Eisenhower had slipped into NEA headquarters 
because we were overwhelmed at the interest that the press, radio, and 
television had shown. 

The New York Times printed several NEA texts of statements in 
full. And we thought again that attention was reserved only for top 
governmental activities. This is a far different situation from a few 
years ago, as you are very much aware. 

For the first time in the history of educational public relations, we 
really can tell the whole story of education. I think too many teachers 
are on the defensive, feeling that their actions are being criticized. 
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I don’t think teachers should be that thin-skinned. We’ve lived through 
witch hunting eras, that’s true. But I think that a lot of criticism is 
constructive or intended to be constructive. And even the professional 
complainer who is having a field day right now is still playing into 
education’s hands because we have backing to go ahead and improve 
our schools. We must learn more than ever to take criticism graciously. 
We must realize that the schoolroom is the object of as much grand- 
stand quarter-backing as the playing field. After all, everybody has gone 
to school and, therefore, everybody is an expert on schools. And after 
so much public apathy, we should be very grateful for this interest, 
even though some of it is critical, and some of it is inaccurate. Now is 
the time, not for angry fighting back, or for cringing apologies, but for 
adopting a sincere attitude that says we feel we’ve done a good job in 
the past. But we know we can do better in the future. That is the way 
a number of us felt a few years ago in the classroom. Remember there 
is no divine right of educators; we can all profit from an honest com- 
plaint. 

Let me take you back behind the scenes at NEA. We have the 
expanded program that you’ve all read about. Probably a lot of you 
are saying, is it an expanded program? All I can say is, it is exploding. 
I’m going to be in 15 states in the current four-week period. So they 
do keep us tremendously busy, and the program is expanding by leaps 
and bounds. Last year all we had at NEA in television was a “Youth 
Wants to Know” program twice a month and a few spot announce- 
ments. That, basically, was it. We now have hired a man who had 
worked with NBC and Life magazine. He works in the NEA New 
York office, which is right next door to the networks, and is making 
himself heard tremendously. Early in September we had a back-to- 
school campaign on radio and television. NBC actually gave us about 
60,000 dollars worth of air time. One of NBC’s vice presidents said, 
“Without the NEA press, radio, and television office in New York 
this program over 212 stations would have been utterly impossible.” 
We had a school year program in 1957 with CBS television on which 
the president of NEA and several other well-known educators talked 
about current problems. Variety magazine called them a firm, logical, 
and persuasive quartet who laid the problems of education right on the 
line. We’ve had a lot of guests on the network programs, Dave Garro- 
way, Arthur Godfrey, and others. The “Youth Wants to Know” pro- 
gram has won the Peabody Award and switched to a weekly program, 
so we are making headway in radio and television. 

We’ve had the great “coed cooking hullabaloo” of which prob- 
ably some of you have been aware. A few weeks ago on CBS television 
this program came from Alhambra High School that probably a num- 
ber of you saw. It showed the boys lounging around saying that they 
took coed cooking, that they weren’t going to take science. There were 
outcries all over the country about the unfairness of this depiction of 
the school at Alhambra, and the people at Alhambra High School 
were not happy the next morning. They called NEA long distance and 
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said, ‘““What’s to be done about it?” We sent our director, who is a 
Springfield man, Roy Wilson, whom some of you know, to California. 
He talked with the people, got the story, and within about two weeks 
we told the whole story again in a different network program on CBS. 
CBS was very gracious. By cutting and putting together the first pro- 
gram rather hastily, the network had left out the constructive part. 
This affair made Alhambra High School look bad for a time, but on 
the other hand it did a lot around the country to make people talk 
more about education. After all, that is what we want—for people to 
be interested in education and talking about it. If we can get them 
interested, then we can tell them the full stories. 

We’re also doing a lot with magazine work. Some of you on Sep- 
tember 17 saw the Saturday Evening Post that had an article entitled 
“Are Public Schools Doing Their Job?” There were a pro and a con. 
About mid-June, Saturday Evening Post had called us at NEA and 
said that they were going to take the public schools apart completely. 
Well, to show how good relations have developed with national maga- 
zines, they didn’t have to call us to tell us about that. In years gone by, 
they probably would have just printed the article, and that would have 
been the first we would have known about it. The NEA decided that 
what we ought to have was the pro side told and suggested to Saturday 
Evening Post that Herbert Brown, editor of Kiplinger Magazine, write 
the favorable side. The NEA research division dug into its voluminous 
files and gave this Mr. Brown material on public education. On Sep- 
tember 3, we had advance proofs of the double-page spread at NEA 
headquarters, and three days later we had 55,000 copies of NEA News 
announcing this fact to leaders all over the country, and on the 17th 
of September, there were 5,000,000 copies of the Post on the stands. 
NEA had $103,000 worth of space if it had been spent on advertising. 
And we had the pro and con story, side by side. It was reprinted and 
used in our Schoolbell Magazine during American Education Week. 
The Post was happy because it had a better story by telling both sides 
of the question and, of course, we were very happy too. 

Coronet Magazine is going to do a story about teachers having to 
work outside their regular jobs in order to make a living. Reader’s 
Digest is going to do a story on the unsung heroes, the school board 
members. Business Week is going to do a story on education’s financial 
problem. These are just a few of the magazines that have sent people 
into my Office. 

We’re working on our annual public relations film right now. 
You’ve probably seen a number of our films—“Skippy and the Three 
R’s,” “A Desk for Billy,” and others. Right now we’re working on one 
called “Crowded Out.” A principal in Fairfax, Va., is doing real pro- 
fessional service to NEA. We’re shooting this picture in this principal’s 
elementary school. We had to move in for at least eight weeks and 
disrupt her school in order to make this movie. This principal said, 
“It is not going to disrupt our school. On the contrary, we are going 
to make this an occasion so that our students will really learn about 
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communications from the first grade right up through the eighth grade. 
We'll have units of work built around this movie.” We feel that we’re 
going to have a fine film that is going to show the effects of over- 
crowding, and how crowded classrooms just do not provide good edu- 
cation for the children. And here was a school made up solidly of 
NEA and State Association members who we feel are going to be 
largely responsible for the success of this film, which you'll see at the 
NEA convention this summer. 

Maybe I’ll get to talk to some of you individually, but we definitely 
are expanding at the NEA. Our only hope is that we can live through 
the second century at the pace we are going. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ALLAN SEILER 


Managing Editor, HANCOCK COUNTY JOURNAL 
Carthage, Ill. 


HIRTY-FOUR years ago this coming summer American public 

interest centered on a small town in Tennessee. It was there, you’ll 
recall, that John T. Scopes, a high school biology teacher, went on 
trial for the violation of a Tennessee law that prohibited the teaching 
of evolution in the public schools. That was a gripping story. It stirred 
deep convictions about science and religion and it captured public 
imagination. 

During the past year there has been more news space and air time 
and public debate devoted to the schools than at any time since the 
celebrated trial of that high school teacher. Of course in the interven- 
ing years our media of communication have expanded many times 
over. But the debate about the schools is still heated and the ideal solu- 
tion is still elusive. 

The vast significance of education’s promise to the entire world in 
the next 50 years makes an awesome picture. It has a humbling effect 
on a weekly newspaper editor who presumes to offer a few observa- 
tions about the schools and the way the press—the weekly press in par- 
particular—can be a more helpful partner in the progress we both 
want to achieve. 
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As any editor knows, news and controversy are almost synonymous. 
By that standard alone, education is surely news today. I hardly need 
to tell a group of school administrators that education is one of the 
most controversial subjects we read and hear about. 


As might be expected, newspaper editors have not been silent side- 
line spectators in this exchange of opinion. Their comments have not 
always been joyfully received by the school people. In last month’s 
issue of one of the educators’ own trade magazines a rather petulant 
editorial commented, “The schools are taking a more severe pummel- 
ing in the public press than for many a year.” 

That is one way of looking at it. Another is to consider that dif- 
ferences stimulate discussion and discussion can stimulate thought and 
bring understanding. In either event, I feel impelled to pause at this 
point for a moment and repeat the editor’s prayer that says, “Oh Lord, 
make my words soft and sweet, for tomorrow I may have to swallow 
them.” 

Let me start with the firm assertion that the weekly newspaper is 
the single most important link between a great many schools and the 
public. In saying that I am making due allowance, I believe, for a 
normal amount of prejudice. 

But consider this point, please: There are 102 counties in IIlinois. 
The only newspaper serving the center of government, the county seat, 
in more than half of these counties is a weekly or semi-weekly news- 
paper. These same counties have 681 school districts in them. In many 
counties of Illinois only a weekly community newspaper can adequately 
tell the story of the schools’ activities, the decisions of their school 
boards, the doings of their PTA’s. 

I have heard that what education needs and the public requires is 
more mass communication to speak for the schools. I would have to dis- 
agree with that. Mass communication may mean one thing to you and 
something else to me. But to me it surely suggests something volum- 
inous, impersonal, and distant. If you want to say that is only the 
provincial outlook of a weekiy newspaper editor, I will concede you 
that satisfaction. 

But I will argue for a long time that mass communication is no- 
where near an adequate substitute for the year-round story of the 
problems, the accomplishments, and the goals of local schools, told by 
a hometown newspaper that is looked for, paid for, and read by 
parents and taxpayers of that same area. That is where they find the 
news which personally concerns them most and where a Washington 
debate over federal aid cannot compete with the story of a school 
district reorganization or tax levy. 

Now the whole purpose of this conference, as I understand it, is to 
form a more useful partnership between the media of public communi- 
cation and the schools. In the case of the public school teacher and 
the weekly newspaper editor there is a wide area of common ground 
already. The sad paradox is that what they have in common very often 
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prevents an adequate presentation of the school story in the weekly 
press. 


This is what I mean: The teachers tell me that there is a lot more 
to teaching than mere teaching. I understand they spend much of their 
time keeping attendance records, medical records, test records, run- 
ning a lost and found bureau, attending PTA meetings, selling tickets, 
operating a first-aid station, examining pupils for lice and impetigo, 
and smoothing the feathers of ruffled parents. 

Likewise, the average editor of a weekly newspaper wears many 
Hats. He gets news, he writes or edits it, he takes pictures, he sells 
ads, he spends a lot ‘of time on the telephone and opening mail that he 
throws in the wastebasket. In a smaller plant he probably runs a lino- 
type, sets type, runs a hand-fed press, gives estimates on the cost of 
printing 1,0U0 letterheads by noon yesterday, and cusses equipment 
that breaks down and costs more every day to replace. 

So if each of us can spare the time, we can have a good cry on a 
sympathetic shoulder. But if we want to do more than cry we can look 
at some ways we can make our mutual burden a little lighter and the 
school’s public relations efforts more productive. 


Since this is my turn at bat, I am going to suggest a few ways you 
can help us. Some of these are elementary points, to be sure, but they 
can mean a great saving in time to us and be no more effort to the 
school administrators. They include such simple things as a request for 
double spaced typing of news releases and correct spelling of names. 
We like names in full. We like to know if a woman teacher is Miss or 
Mrs. We try to stick to a few basic journalistic standards the same as 
you try to keep certain educational standards. We don’t like to go over- 
board on promotion and advertising in news stories, even though you 
might prefer more of a boost for the upcoming bond issue. When you 
give us a list of students’ names, we like to have first names first and 
last names last so we don’t have to recopy the entire list before we can 
hand it to a linotype operator. 


The worst insult a reader can hand an editor is to tell him his 
paper is filled with old news. That’s why we wish you wouldn’t ask us 
to keep the same information alive two or three weeks in a row unless 
there is something new in each installment. Press day in a weekly news- 
paper can be a rather hectic and trying time. That’s why we like to get 
news early in the week if possible. We like news while it’s news the 
same as our daily cousins. If we miss it this week it’s seven days old 
next week. With a daily, at worst it’s only one day old. 


The newspaper I am associated with'is very much interested in 
school news. Of course we print regularly the usual assortment of 
stories and pictures on school sports, social events, honor rolls, awards, 
and achievements. And incidentally, we set the headlines announcing 
the honor roll in the same size type we use for a basketball victory. It 
is our feeble effort to contradict the frequent assertion that athletic 
prowess is glorified above intellectual achievement. We try to recognize 
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the teen-age egghead as much as his muscular sweat-sock brother. But 
I am sure the balance is far from even. Of course a school reorganiza- 
tion, merger of school districts, school board election, or school bond 
issue is invariably front page news, and we try to explain those issues 
in detail. 

In the past year alone we have printed a fair share of stories on 
school topics with sharply divided opinions. One dealt with the ques- 
tion of whether the local high school prepares students adequately for 
college, based on interviews with a number of college freshmen who 
were home during the Christmas holiday. We printed a comparison of 
teachers’ salaries in our county with those elsewhere in the state. We 
reported the school board dismissal of a teacher, the teacher’s objec- 
tion, and a parents’ meeting of protest. We published a full page of 
news and pictures on the efforts of a citizens’ advisory council to put 
over a bond issue in a small school district of the county. One picture 
showed a tin can suspended from a leaky roof to catch water that 
dripped into a room where food was stored for the hot lunch kit- 
chen. That bond issue passed, by the way, but the paper cannot right- 
fully claim the credit for that by any means. Some of the stories were 
not altogether popular, but I contend they helped enlighten and in- 
form the public about the schools. 

In his new book, Peril and Promise, An Inquiry into Freedom of 
the Press, Gerald W. Johnson says, “Freedom of the press was never 
intended to grant any special privilege to a printer. It was intended to 
safeguard the reader’s freedom to read what is being said and thought 
on subjects that interest and concern him.” 

The most well-meaning pronouncements about public relations of 
official agencies have a mighty hollow ring to them if the meetings and 
official records of those bodies are closed to the public and the press. 

Of course, as many of you know, we now have in the Illinois laws 
an act that provides for public meetings of school boards and other 
governing bodies, except for certain specified cases. Desirable as that 
law is, it must still be implemented by careful, responsible reporting. 
That is the constant function of any newspaper and it cannot be 
evaded or passed to someone else. 

Education in any country and at any time is the expression of its 
people. In the United States today Americans are taking a new and 
serious interest in their schools. Education is news—not only in Wash- 
ington and Springfield—New York and Little Rock—but in Carthage 
and Hancock County, Ill. The schools of America finally have an 
audience, waiting and anxious to hear their story. We in the weekly 
newspaper field are equally anxious to help tell it. 
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SECTION MEETINGS 


Theme: Partners in Progress 
SECTION I 
Personnel Problems and the Public Relations Program 


Leader: Herbert Lindstrom, Principal, Franklin Jr. High School, Rock 
Island 

Recorder: Wayne A. Stoneking, Assistant Director of Research, Illinois 
Education Association, Springfield 

Consultants: H. Clay Tate, Editor, Daily Pantagraph, Bloomington; 
Benjamin Weir, Editor, The Charleston Daily Courier, Charleston; 
Robert M. Cole, Executive Director, Illinois Association of School 
Boards, Springfield; Guy E. Cornwell, Superintendent, Public 
Schools, Taylorville 


HE group leader, Mr. Lindstrom, set the stage by asking that there 

be no curbs to restrict the free flow of discussion and that the dis- | 
cussion deal with realities rather than theories. He stated that all per- 
sonnel of a school district are involved in its public relations program. 
Good public relations is important and continuous. 

Mr. Cornwell, who is president of the Illinois Association of 
School Administrators, stated that bad public relations due to improper 
actions of school personnel could often be prevented by clear under- 
standing of the policies and regulations of the school district. Mr. 
Cornwell strongly advocated written policies and regulations in each 
school district. Supplementary materials may be provided in a hand- 
book for the administrative and supervisory staff as well as in another 
for teachers. These materials along with problems facing the school 
may be clarified and discussed in staff meetings or workshops. Mr. 
Cornwell encouraged the inclusion of lay people in such problem 
meetings. In-service training programs and supervisory actions should 
be directed: toward eliminating personality characteristics such as im- 
patience, crankiness, tendency to jump to conclusions, and other traits 
that interfere with proper public relations. Mr. Cornwell said that the 
one who suffers from bad public relations or benefits ultimately from 
good public relations is the school child. 

Mr. Cole also stressed the value of written policies and regula- 
tions. He said some boards, particularly those that have troubles, seem 
to be without policies and regulations. Mr. Cole explained that apply- 
ing the measure “what to do,” in distinguishing policy, and the meas- 
ure “how to do it,” in distinguishing regulations, would help in formu- 
lating a written document. Furthermore, persons performing under the 
direction of a board of education should have a part in this effort. Mr. 
Cole said that many boards have become better acquainted with the 
staff and enlist from qualified personnel contributions which aid in 
making difficult decisions. He said that most boards hate to see a 
personnel problem get into the news. 
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Mr. Tate said that relations have usually broken down when a 
personnel problem gets into the news; if proper policies are effective, 
news agencies do not get the problem. If the situation does become 
news, the paper has the responsibility to inform the public and, editor- 
ially, to keep the real issues in focus. The test of real issues is what is 
best for the children. 

Mr. Weir said that adverse public reaction is often based on un- 
founded rumor and that authorities sometimes try to get the newspaper 
to suppress rumors about the schools. Mr. Weir feels that it is better to 
bring rumors into the open by giving the public the true facts. There 
should be clear understanding and close cooperation between the 
schools and the press. Mr. Weir believes that the more news about the 
school’s purpose, activities, and progress, the better it is. The news may 
come from pupils, staff members, or lay persons. 

In response to a question on additional ways of improving public 
relations pertaining to personnel, Mr. Cornwell said that there should 
be face-to-face communication between staff members, the board, and 
lay people, including meetings in which community members can get 
acquainted with new staff members. News coverage of in-service train- 
ing programs is advisable. 

Someone commented that the news medium and the person 
making a public statement should be responsible for the truth and 
completeness of the information. Proper channeling of such statements 
is necessary. Mr. Tate said that generally speaking, the people con- 
cerned should know the proper news person to contact, and that the 
news reporter is responsible for the accuracy of statements. For special 
projects it may be necessary to talk to the city editor in regard to con- 
tent, space, timing, and other problems. Legal responsibility is usually 
involved in case of libel. 

In response to a question concerning judgment on which educa- 
tional items constitute news, Mr. Tate said news is dependent on the 
interest to the average man. Information may be of interest because it 
is controversial or because of some human emotion. Interest may also 
be determined by the timeliness of news. Mr. Tate’s and Mr. Weir’s 
newspapers try to temper what the readers want by what they should 
have. It was agreed that it is the responsibility of all to try to cultivate 
an appetite for better things among readers. Much of the news about 
education could be written so as to attract and hold interest; there 
seems to be a dearth of reporters, both for educational institutions and 
newspapers, who are able to do this. 

One person commented that news stories about tenure cases inter- 
fere with the proper handling of them. The replies of Mr. Tate and 
Mr. Weir were to the effect that a tenure case should be regarded as an 
internal school matter unless controversy permeates the district. Then, 
unless reporting is careful and objective, the news may complicate 
rather than clarify the situation. 

The chairman concluded that both newsmen and school people 
are interested in promotion of the best possible education for children. 
Through clear understanding and close cooperation much can be ac- 
complished. 
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SECTION II 
The Public Relations Program—Its Organization and Improvement 


Leader: David J. Heffernan, Assistant to General Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago 


Recorder: George Melton, Chairman, Public Relations Committee, 
Public Schools, Bloomington, and Principal, Washington Junior 
High School 


Consultants: A. R. Higgins, Editor, The Quincy Herald Whig, Quincy; 
Robert Meyer, Director of Public Information, Public Schools, 
Quincy; L. S. Clemens, City Editor, The Daily Republican-Times, 
Ottawa; McRae Shannon, Superintendent, High School, Ottawa 


HE opening statement by Mr. Heffernan placed the responsibility 

for the public relations program of any school. His statement was: 
“The superintendent is really the public relations man.” Authority 
may be delegated to and confidence vested in another person; but in 
the long-haul, the superintendent represents the school and its pro- 
gram to the school’s many publics. Where decision-making authority 
is delegated or shared, it should be to or with an individual, not a 
committee. Committees may study and recommend, but they are un- 
wieldy at the point of decision. 

The significance of current school publicity to our local situations 
was discussed and these thoughts were expressed. The Alhambra, Calif., 
situation is not significant to us unless we have a similar situation. 
Mass communication (or publicity) on national terms is not the answer 
for us. Rather, what can we do? Johnny Can’t Read was significant to 
us only in reappraisal. . 

These ideas were related to the thought that unless our internal 
relations are good, going to the public with even the best program of 
public relations is futile. In the relationship between the schools and 
the press, absolute frankness and honesty are required of all concerned. 
Publicity needs must be planned in advance. Confidences must be re- 
spected. “Going through channels” is important. Public relations is 
based on faith. Improvement of education is the ultimate object of 
both the schools and the newspaper. 

An interesting approach was brought into the discussion which 
pointed out that education is timeless, it has no age—it deals always 
and forever with man’s relationship to man, his worldly environment, 
and the spiritual. Students, then, are our best public relations agents. 
(See It Begins in the Classroom.) Specific dangers were listed such as: 
use of the fad approach, special interest groups, misuse of test results, 
the mistaking of unusual opportunity for unusual talent, “pedagese,” 
“eggheadism.” the “those who can’t teach” attitude, and others. In the 
end, the millions of Johnnys and Marys are the schools’ best public 
relations personnel. And, as is so often the case, good teachers and 
good teaching turn up to be our answer. 
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SECTION III 
School Finances—Local, State, and National 


Leader: Richard G. Browne, Executive Officer, Teachers College 
Board, Springfield 

Recorder: Asa M. Ruyle, Director of Public Relations, Eastern Illinois 
University, Charleston 

Consultants: Senator David Davis, Member of School Problems Com- 
mission, Bloomington; Lester R. Grimm, IEA Research Director, 
Springfield, and Member of School Problems Commission; Allan 
Seiler, Managing Editor, Hancock County Journal, Carthage; 
Mrs. Fran Myers, University Editor, The News-Gazette, Cham- 
paign; Richard J. Leiser, Editor, The Mendota Reporter, Men- 
dota 


“WAINANCE is a major problem in almost every school district in the 

state, and rising costs will increase its seriousness,” said Mr. 
Browne in opening the discussion. He went on to point out that the 
major financial support for schools comes from local property taxes. 
“In addition, he said, “most districts receive some state aid and a 
lesser number receive federal aid.” 


The consultants were then introduced, and a list of questions 
that might be considered by the group was distributed. Among the 
items discussed were improvement of the assessment program, the level 
of the foundation program, sources of state funds for education, and 
how to present the facts about school finance and get answers across to 
the public and school people. 

Mr. Browne called on each consultant to comment on the ques- 
tions or other aspects of school finance. 

In opening his remarks, Mr. Davis said school administrators 
should keep the public informed on a continuing basis about the finan- 
cial needs of the school. He pointed out that when this is done the 
public has time to study the issues and support bond programs and 
other financial needs of the district. 

In speaking on the level of the foundation program, he said that 
it is the philosophy of the School Problems Commission to set up an 
equalization program which, along with the maximum tax levy and 
state equalization, will produce enough money for each district to 
afford a good foundation program of education. “Our equalization 
formula is not serving the need,” he said, “and the foundation rate 
should be increased to bring the poorer districts up to a minimum 
program.” He pointed out that this is particularly true in reference to 
elementary schools. 

Mr. Grimm stressed the fact that schools are going to require 
more money. “We as citizens and taxpayers have to be ready to pay 
higher taxes if the state is to put more money into the public schools,” 
he said. He pointed out that school boards are spending more money 
for sites, buildings, and services than ever before. “School assessments 
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need to be improved, but it takes tax-paying ability to get the money 
needed,” he said. 

Mr. Seiler said the complex problem of school finance makes it 
important for the administrator to put the issue in terms the public 
understands. “Many times an issue is dumped into the newspaper 
editor’s lap suddenly, although school personnel have been working on 
it for months,” he said. He continued by saying that newspaper people 
should be informed on educational issues as they arise. “It is hard to 
explain something to your reader about which you are not well in- 
formed yourself,” he said. 

Mrs. Myers expressed somewhat the same view, saying, “No 
matter what the subject, newspapers and schools need to work to- 
gether. Most important,” she continued, “newspaper people need to 
know background information on local school issues so that a good 
story can be written. School administrators can help reporters by re- 
ducing the material to a level where the layman can readily understand 
it.” Mrs. Myers pointed out that reporters and editors will value con- 
fidences. “Explain the situation,” she said, “and a reporter will not 
break a confidence.” 

At this point the discussion was thrown open. A question asked 
from the floor was directed to Mr. Grimm: “What are some ways to 
raise more money for schools at the state level?” Mr. Grimm said 
that there are a number of ways and named the severance tax, 
transaction tax, tax on corporation incomes, and personal income tax 
as worthy of further study. 

A member of the audience asked, “Where can we get teachers?” 
The opinion was expressed that we are breaking through the barrier on 
salary schedules. Mr. Browne pointed out that the newspapers are 
willing to support higher salaries if merit is recognized. 

Another question on salaries was asked: “We may raise the sal- 
aries but will that insure good teachers?” Mr. Davis said that question 
had to be answered but noted that if additional money is not provided, 
there will not be enough teachers, good or bad. Mr. Browne pointed 
out that the increasing of salaries has improved productivity in many 
cases. 


SECTION IV 
The Preparation of News Material 


Leader: Mrs. David Squires, Member, Board of Education, Cham- 
paign Public Schools 

Recorder: Catherine Wiegman, Teacher, East Side School, Dwight, 
and Public Relations Chairman, Central Division, IEA 

Consultants: Robert B. King, Program Director, WSOY, Decatur; Dan 
Albrecht, Managing Editor, The Joliet Herald-News, Joliet; 
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George Burow, Managing Editor, The Commercial-News, Dan- 
ville; John Gilbert, Director of Public Relations, Office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Springfield 


R. GILBERT said that people in education can do much to assist 

newspaper people in informing the public. There are 640 news- 
papers in Illinois outside of Chicago. Few have persons trained to 
serve schools. They are not equipped to handle the analysis of school 
problems, so schools must cooperate with the press. 

Analysis of school news and research can do a lot to sell schools 
to the public. The public has a right to know what schools are and 
what they are doing. 

Mr. Albrecht suggested that teachers would have a better under- 
standing of the basic principles used in writing a good newspaper 
article if they would visit a newspaper and see it in action. Newspapers 
are glad to print school news. They want something different and 
unique. When bad publicity appears instead of good, it is because 
newspapers are not informed. It is important to get news to papers and 
the radio before it happens. 

Mr. Burow blames teachers for not publicizing their work. He 
told of an interesting unit on Pioneer Life being taught in a sixth 
grade. Pupils were making soap in an open kettle outdoors. It was 
not the teacher but an interested parent who informed the press. The 
paper was glad to use an article and pictures. 

Another incident was described by Mr. King. Some students under 
the supervision of their teachers built a rocket which they were going 
to set off. They hesitated to have the press or radio present for fear of 
a failure. Somehow the news leaked out, and both press and radio were 
present. It was a successful venture, but it would have been all right 
if it had not been. Press and radio both try to be fair and always 
present the good as well as the bad. 

Mr. King also commented that radio news differs from that of 
newspapers in that time does not permit the radio to go into detail. 
The who, why, where, when, and how must come at one time. 
Accuracy also plays an important role. 

Following the talks, Mrs. Squires called for questions. The first 
one was: Do any newspapers, radio, or television stations have direc- 
tions available for use in preparing news? 

Mr. Gilbert said that many newspapers have leaflets stating the 
“Do’s and Don’ts” in writing a good news article. Since the public 
relations personnel of schools often changes, such material is useful to 
the school and to the paper as well. Newspaper reporters often hand it 
to teachers in the school to assist them in their work. Many television 
and radio stations also furnish handbooks telling how to prepare a 
good program. 

Another question arousing much interest was: What is the atti- 
tude of the press, radio, and television toward articles released from 


the IEA and NEA as well as the use of mats? 
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It was the general consensus that press, radio, and television do 
not appreciate a release or mat as is. They prefer that a group of 
teachers, an executive board, or an organization give their reaction to 
the material. They are then ready and willing to report the opinion of 
the group. 

Dissemination of news to the paper, radio, and television station 
was then discussed. 

Some schools have public relations persons. In other places where 
no one person is hired for the job, news usually comes through the 
superintendent’s office. Some schools encourage students to report 
news by having public relations clubs in the rooms. The student’s 
name is used when giving the news item to the radio. 

Someone asked whether there ever has been any study in news, 
radio, or other medium, as to the amount of attention allotted to 
sports? What are we not doing to publicize the entire school program 
that athletics is doing? 

The group was assured that surveys were frequently made on the 
areas read and interest over radio. It was definitely felt that since 
Sputnik there has been more interest in teaching science than in sports. 

Press, radio, and television are devoting more free, favorable 
advertising for education today than ever before. It is up to the schools 
to furnish adequate material so that it may continue. The burden of 
school public relations rests upon the schools. 


SECTION V 
Lay Groups in Education 


Leader: Earl H. Hanson, Superintendent of Schools, Rock Island, and 
President, IJlinois Education Association 

Recorder: Arthur Wildhagen, Assistant Director of Public Relations, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 

Consultants: Leslie Stansbury, City Editor, The Times, Watseka; 
Worth Rough, Manager, WBLN, Bloomington; Lyle Kennedy, 
State Editor, Streator Daily Times-Press, Streator; O. J. Lere, 
Editor, LeRoy Journal, LeRoy, and President, Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation; W. J. Goreham, Field Assistant, Illinois Education Associ- 
ation, Springfield 


UBLIC schools are a public interest, and the public will be inter- 

ested in them if given a chance. The way to give them this chance 

is through organized lay groups and through cooperation with mass 

media. This summarizes the discussion in the section on Lay Groups in 
Education. “ 

Mr. Hanson as discussion leader set the theme for the session with 
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the statement, “The public now is showing great interest in education. 
Lay group participation in education is increasing.” 

Mr. Lere told about experiences on a school’s advisory council in 
LeRoy. It took up such matters as the hot lunch program, teachers’ 
salaries, text rentals, kindergartens, bus garage, art instruction, farm 
shop course, school budget, policy and use of school buses, pupil in- 
surance plans, and building needs. He said that the school board and 
advisory council must work together. Lack of such cooperation explains 
why the council in LeRoy no longer exists. In his opinion it is still 
needed, in helping “sell” a building program to the community. He 
suggested that the school board should advise the council on topics 
and problems to be explored. 

“Problems differ in various sized communities; but all have prob- 
lems of teacher relations, finances, buildings, bond issues, surveys, and 
the like, and can use lay groups as a clearing house.” he said. He sug- 
gested a study of graduates to check on success of the schools, and 
also a study of the adult education needs of the community. 

Mr. Kennedy suggested that there are some areas reserved for the 
profession, that lay groups can be difficult to live with and can be in 
the way as often as helpful. As an example he pointed out that more 
children in high school are taking college preparatory work than should 
do so. 

This, Mr. Kennedy said, is a problem for joint planning. Laymen 
and the school administration should plan together. The biggest prob- 
lem, of course, is school expansion—which costs money. Bond issues 
fail because citizens are not educated to the need for them. Organized 
groups may fail because they are not inclusive enough. He told of one 
PTA which tried to put over a bond issue alone—and failed. When 
the campaign was expanded to include service clubs, newspapers, radio, 
and other media it succeeded. “Get in every lay group you can,” he 
urged. 

School administrators must cooperate with the press, Mr. Ken- 
nedy said. They have an inclination to hide things from the public, 
and the public has a right to know. “When the school administration 
asks for the aid of the lay groups, they generally will help,” he said. 
“Go to the papers, radio, and televison stations. They will help too if 
they understand the problem.” 

Mr. Goreham pointed out that the mass media have terrific im- 
pact on public thinking. It is not always easy for citizens to see the 
over-all picture of education. Communication media waken in minds 
of readers, listeners, and viewers an appreciation of the importance of 
education. From mass media, sluggish communities get insight and 
understanding. School people must help media get at the facts. And the 
schools cannot say nothing is wrong, for they always can be improved. 
On the other hand, Mr. Goreham urged, “Do not sit back and let a 
distorted picture go unchallenged. Get the facts to the media with the 
help of mutual respect, confidence, and integrity. Lay aside prejudices 
and work together for mutual welfare of the nation.” 
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Mr. Stansbury explained that many people just do not know what 
a school board is and does. Newspapers and school administrators do 
not get together soon enough. “Tell why you need something,” he ad- 
vised. “Explain to the public. Start early enough to give the papers 
time to explain. Administrators and educators must be honest, not hold 
back facts.” 

Discussion brought out the advisability of small advisory groups, 
intended to coordinate continued interest and planning. The work of 
these groups is augmented by subcommittees that take up special 
problems. 

On the matter of advisory committees, attention was called to a 
University of Illinois publication, * ‘Citizen Participation in Local Policy 
Making for Public Education,” by Prof. H. M. Hamlin, available for 
45 cents from the Office of Field Services, College of Education, 309 
Gregory Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


SECTION VI 
Interpretation of the School Curricula (Section A) 


Leader: Merle Kauffman, Superintendent, Township High School, 
Waukegan 

Recorder: Thelma Elson, Teacher, Trewyn Junior High School, Peoria, 
and Public Relations Chairman, Peoria Division, IEA 

Consultants: Fred Armistead, Principal, Junior High School, Harris- 
burg; Carl Brown, Sunday Editor, Rockford Morning Star, Rock- 
ford; Vernon Nolte, General Manager, WJBC, Bloomington; Earl 
Patton, Associate Director, Illinois Curriculum Program, Urbana 


N the discussion Mr. Kauffman called on each consultant to state 
his views concerning ways of interpreting the school curricula to 
the public. 

Mr. Armistead raised a question regarding the curriculum content 
and asked who determines what it includes. A citizen probably would 
say reading, writing, and arithmetic; but actually none of these are 
required by law. The curriculum includes all the experiences a child 
has. The General Assembly is the one big school board in Illinois, and 
much that is taught is required by the school code. Much also finds its 
way into the code because of pressure groups. 

Mr. Armistead displayed numerous samples of the way his school 
had interpreted its curriculum through the newspapers. He stressed 
the importance of being sure that material is newsworthy and of proper 
timing for releasing news. The institution involved rather than persons 
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should be stressed. It is not advisable to give the impression that one 
wants names in the paper. 

Mr. Brown said that when Russia launched Sputnik, people began 
to ask what our schools are doing about science. Since this was a ques- 
tion of interest to the public, papers ran articles on the teaching of 
science in the schools. This is the type of material considered as real 
news. 

Mr. Nolte discussed preparation of materials for radio programs. 
He urged that educators ask for help in preparing material. He sug- 
gested formal talks and question and answer periods, as well as panel 
discussions. Radio has found it better to tell the same story several 
times in a brief manner rather than once in a lengthy period. He sug- 
gested that three programs of five minutes each are better than one of 
fifteen minutes. 

Mr. Patton stated that curriculum improvement comes only as 
people in a community are involved in studying the program and then 
make recommendations. Educators should avoid planning improve- 
ment in the faculty lounge, for example, and then trying to sell it to 
the public. People in the community must be a part of building the 
curriculum, and wide differences between schools must be taken into 
account. We should not become over-exercised about Sputnik but be 
calm and study the situation. It is important to get the facts before 
jumping at conclusions, he urged. We will always have people inter- 
ested in élite groups. It is our job to help people decide what the 
schools are doing, could be doing, and should be doing. Local com- 
munity study groups should be formed. He reminded the group that 
the Illinois Curriculum Program has booklets containing hints on study 
to help groups get started. Teachers should be included in study groups. 

Mr. Kaufmann stated that the big question is, what is really news? 
What is news to us is not necessarily news to everyone, he said. If a 
community would take the same pride in planning curriculum that it 
does in erecting a building, schools would be better. People have good 
ideas, and we should make use of them. He cautioned about going 
overboard on any one phase of the school program. Mr. Kauffman 
suggested having a staff member spend several hours a day preparing a 
series of articles to cover the entire. picture. He said to give the real 
issues and be sure that words are used that the public understands. 
When all is said and done, “The classroom teacher who is good with 
kids represents the best public relations for the school,” he added. 

Mr. Brown stated that controversy and news are synonymous. 
When people talk about something, it is news; and they will read 
about it. Individual papers determine what is news. Mr. Brown said 
it pays to be honest with the reporter and “lay your cards on the table.” 
If good working relations are maintained with the papers, schools and 
reporters will talk matters over and decide when news should be re- 
leased. They will consider—is it good for the school? is it good for the 
community? or will it sell papers? Mr. Armistead stated that the 
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schools are charged with defending the morals of the students, but the 
newspapers are obliged to report the news. 

The final question asked was, “What provisions have been made 
for the public to use as a comeback concerning the curriculum?” Par- 
ents are urged to write letters expressing their concern and inquiring 
what they can do. The letter to the editor was suggested as a good 
means for expressing views on school problems. Mr. Patton reported a 
growing interest in Citizen Advisory Committees. Much purposeful 
study by committees is needed. What is done may be the result of 
pressure by groups and not what the people really want. The school 
board must be the final word after a study has been made, it was 
decided. 


SECTION VI 


Interpretation of the School Curricula (Section B) 


Leader: Olin W. Stead, Superintendent, Carrollton Public Schools 

Recorder: Carolyn Wones, Teacher, West High School, Rockford, and 
Public Relations Chairman, Northwestern Division, IEA 

Consultants: George N. Wells, Superintendent, Public Schools, Bloom- 
ington; Richard Godfrey, Editor, The Daily News-Tribune, La- 
Salle; Carroll Neeld, General Manager, WCVS, Springfield 


R. Wells commented as follows: The American people are ques- 

tioning all public services, including the schools. Some people are 
just plain scared after Sputnik, and they are looking for someone or 
something to blame. In order to get at problems we must approach the 
whole situation with inquiring minds and raise some fundamental ques- 
tions. Where do we start in curriculum? The school boards have come 
up with general education as the answer. School administrators writing 
in High School in a Changing World propose maximum development 
of the individual to enjoy a rich life and maximum development of 
ability to make maximum contribution. Such development means that 
each youth achieves self-realization and social efficiency. Mr. Wells 
believes that citizenship is the aim and end of our educational pro- 
cesses. Public education cannot do it all. The schools are only one 
agency that makes a contribution. 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Wells warned against going off 
“the deep end” in developing science and mathematics. He quoted 
Robert Havighurst of the University of Chicago and William G. Carr 
of the National Education Association. The former has declared that 
we are producing more scientists in proportion to our youth popula- 
tion than Russia. The latter has pointed out that public education pro- 
duced 15 of the 16 scientists at California Institute of Technology 
who worked on our first Sputnik. 
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Mr. Godfrey commented that the major problem is the failure on 
the part of school people to interpret curriculum. Had schools cooper- 
ated in providing information on science programs, there would not 
have been such public indignation after Sputnik. A good public rela- 
tions program would have resolved the conflict. It is the obligation of 
school officials to inform the public, for the public pays the bills. 

He gave some suggestions regarding ways and means of publi- 
cizing educational programs. For example, he advised educators to 
make an appointment with the editor and have something constructive 
to offer, and be sure that material is interesting. In concluding, Mr. 
Godfrey said that newspapers and schools have a mutual goal, namely 
to serve the public. 

Mr. Neeld pointed out that the radio is not a rival of the press, 
but that both work for a common end. First of all, the curriculum 
must be described, he said. Radio is ready to do what it can. 

He made some concrete suggestions: Write radio copy—don’t tele- 
phone your story to a radio station. Double space material on one side 
of the paper. Good skits are acceptable. Coordinate releases to all the 
media. Hold conferences with all, so that you are fair to all. Mr. 
Neeld concluded by saying, “Come in to see us, and we'll help in 
every way we can.” 

A school board member asked whether there was criticism of 
schools before the military fell behind. Does the military need to get off 
the “hot spot” and so someone must be blamed? 

Mr. Neeld said there is a tendency to shift blame when something 
happens. If schools had demanded a hearing, this criticism might not 
have developed. Mr. Wells asked whether it is necessary to have con- 
troversy to have news. 

Mr. Godfrey replied that controversy is not necessary, but some- 
times controversy provides a spark for improvement. Mr. Neeld pointed 
out that controversy is the “brass band” of publicity. Mr. Wells then 
asked what person in the school should serve as the center for chan- 
neling news. Mr. Neeld said it should be the principal. To the same 
question Mr. Godfrey replied that someone else might be appointed, 
but that person should have time released for the work involved. 

To a question regarding curriculum, Mr. Neeld said, “I think 
we've got the best educational system in the world.” A school board 
member added, “I don’t want education for just science and mathe- 
matics. There are great goals in public education in the United States. 
There is nothing wrong with them.” 

A member of the audience asked, “Are we giving too much time 
and effort to those with lower I.Q.’s?” Someone answered that we 
need to provide for the child with the low I.Q., but at the same time 
we cannot slight those with a high I.Q. 
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SECTION VII 
Effective Cooperation with TV Stations 


Leader: Dyvight M. Davis, Superintendent, Moline Public Schools 

Recorder: William P. Froom, Director of Public Relations, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb 

Consultants: Mrs. Betty Ross West, Supervisor of Public Affairs and 
Education, National Broadcasting Company, Chicago; Richard 
Wright, Director, “Let’s Look at Learning,” WCIA, Champaign; 
Forest W. Cooke, Program Manager, WHBF-TV, Rock Island; 
Robert Brown, News Director, WMAY, Springfield 


N introducing the topic, Mr. Davis indicated that, in his opinion, 

television is making a terrific impact on the public whether we like 

it or not. He pointed to the increasing amount of valuable time that is 

available to educators on TV stations and said that the purpose of 

this meeting was to explore the ways in which we could better cooper- 
ate with TV stations in our area. 

After a few brief remarks, Mrs. West showed a kinescope of one of 
the 90 shows in the “Know Your Schools” series, presented by NBC 
in behalf of education. The featured person in this series was Miss 
Virginia Marmaduke, who helped produce the series. Mrs. West re- 
ported that the films were shown on Sunday afternoons at 2:30, a time 
when the entire family could watch them. 

“We chose Miss Marmaduke as the central character in the series 
because she knows how to visit with people at the human level,” Mrs. 
West said. She also pointed out that every film in the series had at 
least one school official, a parent, some children, and teachers in it. 
The film shown dealt with reasons why pupils like their teachers or 
do not like them. P 


“Let’s Look at Learning” is the title for a series of programs from 
WCIA, Champaign, that was described by Mr. Wright. As director of 
the program, Mr. Wright reported that the purpose of the series is to 
“hold up a mirror to the schools in our area.” He indicated that the 
spot given to these shows is “before the ball game and after children’s 
shows.” In reporting on details of the program, Mr. Wright said that 
he prefers ad lib reading and finds it a successful device. “We prefer 
not to rehearse any more than we have to,” he continued, “and we set 
up the dates and contact the schools about two weeks ahead of the 
scheduled telecast time.” He reported that WCIA lets the students and 
teachers choose the thing they most like doing so that the program will 
have enthusiasm from the participants. He pointed out that they often 
try a “bait” scene by introducing children engaged in some activitiy 
before the titles and introductory credit lines are given. One example 
described was that of children modeling clay. About two to five 
minutes of film clips are prepared for each program, Mr. Wright said. 

Mr. Cooke advised those planning educational telecasts to “plan 
on getting a lot of work done and in engaging people who can do the 
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work.” He also stressed the value of getting information and pre- 
program planning in the hands of the station management early. 

“You can get by with a poor entertainment program once in a 
while, but you can’t get by with a poor educational program,” Mr. 
Cooke emphasized. In outlining steps in cooperation between the sta- 
tion and educators, Mr. Cooke pointed out that the first step is “getting 
regular liaison—having a public relations person who is familiar with 
the entire school system and who possesses good imagination and show- 
manship.” 

“The group working on a program should have a better working 
knowledge than people gain from just watching the screen,” Mr. Cooke 
continued. “We are willing so set up a workshop for people so that 
they can really contribute something later through an understanding of 
how television programs operate,” Mr. Cooke reported. The speaker 
also mentioned the use of spot announcements for promotion of educa- 
tional issues and school events. He urged his listeners to use more of 
them. 

The concluding speaker on the panel, Mr. Brown, explained that 
although he was with radio at present, he expected to be with TV 
shortly. He spoke from the standpoint of a news man and urged his 
listeners to supply local radio and TV stations with information about 
the schools. “Many times you’re the only ones who know about events,” 
he said, “and we want to give you attention through our medium, if 
you will help us get the information.” 

Mr. Brown mentioned the “saturation method” of publicizing a 
bond issue or other worthwhile educational projects in the community 
by using spot announcements, as mentioned by Mr. Cooke. He thought 
it might be possible to use “actual voices” of educational leaders to 
deliver spot announcements. 

In the discussion which followed, questions were posed from the 
floor to various members of the panel; and a teacher, Mrs. Jean Colette 
Holtmeyer from Harrisburg reported in some detail on a Saturday 
morning educational program of which she was the originator. She 
pointed out that educators can do things “if they set their minds to 
it.” She urged her fellow workers not to put too many tasks in the 
hands of a committee and not to be afraid of hard work. 

The chairman extended an invitation to the group to walk down 
the hall to inspect ISNU’s closed circuit television equipment and 
studio. 
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SECTION VIII 
Effective Cooperation with Radio Stations 


Leader: Virgil Judge, Superintendent, Mattoon Public Schools 

Recorder: Ray Rowland, Assistant in Information Service, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale 

Consultants: Roland Looper, Manager, WHOW, Clinton; George 
Biggar, Vice President—General Manager, WLBK, DeKalb, 
Charles Cook, Manager, WJPF, Herrin; Vernon Nunn, General 
Manager, WIZZ, Streator 


R. Judge began the discussion by asking these questions: “How 

are relations between schools and radio stations? With the growth 
of television, what is radio’s place in school public relations? What can 
schools do to improve the situation?” 

Mr. Cook said his station uses nearly all the school material it can 
get. He said he particularly enjoys cooperating with Southern Illinois 
University’s Information Service in broadcasting educational news. As 
for high school news, his station does not get enough information about 
local problems. He feels too much emphasis is placed on national 
media. He pointed out that local radio can reach 80 per cent of a 
community’s population. 

Mr. Biggar said that schools in his area receive 80 per cent of the 
local tax money. This signifies the schools’ importance in the commun- 
ity. It is radio’s job to interpret the schools to the people. There must 
be a continuing program, not just a big push when a bond issue is 
pending. It is a station’s duty to make the first approach in improving 
its coverage of school news. 

Mr. Nunn described his station’s program, “WIZZ Junior,” a one- 
hour show conducted on Saturday afternoons by students of Streator 
Township High School. The students pay for the time, selling adver- 
tising to local business men for revenue. With the profits, they buy 
equipment and take trips. The program is now in its fifth year. Mr. 
Nunn said the program is developing talent for the radio and tele- 
vision industry as well as publicizing the school. Other projects of his 
station are a “Story-Lady” program for pupils from kindergarten 
through third grade and announcements of school closings during bad 
weather for schools in a 50-mile radius. Mr. Nunn said one school in 
his area has a public relations director who brings news to the station 
twice a week. 

Mr. Looper said that his station’s good relations with Clinton 
Community Unit School began three years ago when an extensive 
building program was needed. His station tape recorded discussions on 
building needs at school board meetings. Listeners were asked to send 
in questions about the expansion program. In the end a $1,500,000 
bond issue was passed by a 3-to-1 margin. The station now broadcasts 
weekly 15-minute programs that are tape recorded in the schools. 
Other programs make use of the school calendar and interviews aimed 
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at parents. Mr. Looper said his station would like to carry more 
school programs. 

Mr. Judge said the Mattoon station broadcasts a five-minute pro- 
gram of school news at 4:30 p.m. daily. On Saturdays, the station 
carries a 15-minute program called “Know Your Schools.” Each Sun- 
day afternoon, Mr. Judge interviews teachers on a 15-minute show 
called “Know Your Teachers.” The latter program is tape recorded 
on Wednesdays. The Parent-Teacher Association also has a 15-minute 
program each week. The school system has a public information com- 
mittee which meets monthly to discuss newspaper and radio relations. 

Participants agreed that schools that use radio should stress quality, 
not quantity. Mr. Nunn said his station would like for the schools in its 
area to furnish more news. Mr. Cook emphasized that material sub- 
mitted must be of local interest. 

Mr. Biggar asked the other station representatives how they cover 
school board meetings. He and Mr. Judge said in their communities 
a station reporter attends each meeting. Mr. Cook and Mr. Looper 
said their stations are represented only at board meetings of special 
interest to the public. Mr. Judge said his board sends the station an 
agenda of its meeting one day in advance. 

Participants agreed that smaller schools might get better radio 
coverage if they knew how to make tape recordings. Mr. Biggar 
described his station’s “School Salute” series, in which the station 
sends technicians to schools to record musical programs. He said for 
best results the station, not the school, should do the recording. 

A member of the group asked if tape recordings can be made of 
actual classroom discussions. Mr. Looper said his station is making 
such recordings, and they have caused some controversy. He said the 
questions discussed must be keyed to bring out highlights. Listeners do 
not like 15 minutes of rambling classroom discussion. 

Mr. Looper asked if anything is being done to acquaint future 
teachers with what they can do in public relations. A member of the 
group said a graduate course in public relations for teachers is offered 


at ISNU. 


SECTION IX 
School Publications as Public Relations Media 


Leader: Ralph Blackman, Teacher, East High School, Aurora 

Recorder: Allan Laflin, Director of Public Relations, Western Illinois 
University, Macomb 

Consultants: John Frankovich, Coordinator of Educational Aids, Public 
Schools, Decatur; Donald Elbert, Principal, Libertyville-Fremont 
High School, Libertyville; James Yoggerst, Teacher, Township 
High School, Waukegan; Katherine Stapp, English Teacher and 
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Newspaper Advisor, Danville High School, and IEA President- 
Elect 


HILE the group was small in number, the presentations made by 
the leader and consultants created considerable comment on the 
value of school publications as a public relations medium. 

It was generally agreed that members of the school paper staff 
receive valuable information about the school when reporting school 
activities. Their understanding of the school and its problems becomes 
greater as they report school news. 

In recent years there has been an upgrading in the type of news 
and material used by school papers. Also there is an indication that 
some of the news should be directed toward adult readers as well as 
students. 

Through the use of school newspaper exchanges, students are in a 
position to get new ideas for their own papers which may be of great 
value. They also are able to compare what is going on in their schools 
with others. 

There was a difference of opinion regarding the use of the school 
paper for disseminating information relative to bond referendums and 
other matters relating to financial needs of a school system. The new 
concept appears to be that this type of information should not be used 
in school papers. 

It was brought out that there is a definite trend toward use of 
more and more pictures in school papers. 

A short period of time was spent on finding out whether there was 
a common way of financing the school paper, of distributing papers to 
students and parents, of selecting the school paper staffs. There being 
no common meeting grounds on these points, the group felt these prob- 
lems were perhaps ones to be solved by individual schools. 

Some discussion concerning the use of a page in the local com- 
mercial paper was held. Where there is complete understanding and 
cooperation on the part of both parties, this device has many good 
points. Interjected in this discussion was the suggestion that students 
might prepare articles about the place of local industries in the com- 
munity and their contribution to education. 

Other media receiving attention during the discussion included 
the yearbook and reports from the offices of principals, superintendents, 
and other administrative officers. There appear to be a large number 
of publications prepared by school personnel to keep the public in- 
formed on school progress and problems. 

The yearbook does not readily lend itself to any definite place in 
the public relations program, the group felt. 

The group, however, was in agreement that public relations does 
not have any set pattern. All available school media must be used to 
tell the school story. The opinion was expressed that there is a definite 
need for people prepared in the field of public relations who can assist 
in carrying out an effective program in the schools. 
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WE’VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES IF WE’LL ONLY 
TAKE WHAT WE’VE GOT! 


KENNETH HAAGENSEN 
President, Public Relations Society of America 


Director of Public Relations, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


E’VE got what it takes in this country to be a leader in education 

if we’ll only take what we’ve got and build the kind of program 
to make use of the things we have. I don’t think the United States has 
to take a back seat to anybody for what it can do in the various fields of 
education, and I certainly don’t think we should be comparing our- 
selves with Russia. Every time I think of Russia, I am reminded of the 
school teacher who asked her pupils one day if they knew what nation- 
ality Adam and Eve were. One little boy raised his hand and volun- 
teered. She said, “Yes, John.” He said, “They were Russions.” She 
said, “Russians! What makes you think they were Russians?” He said, 
“They had no clothes, they had very little to eat and no housing, but 
they were told they were living in Paradise.” 

It may come as a great shock to you to learn that once upon a 
time I was a college professor. I must confess that I use the word 
“professor” rather loosely, but I did teach in a college for a brief time. 
So I feel that I have two bonds in common with you. One, we are 
both interested in the field of public relations as it affects our own 
organization. And two, I have had an opportunity to teach just as 
most of you are now doing. 

I would like to give three cheers for the school teachers of Amer- 
ica, but even though I give you three cheers and think you richly 
deserve them, you, like us, can do an infinitely better job, particularly 
in the areas of public relations. 

I like to define public relations as we practice it in our own com- 
pany. In our business, that means public relations for my company, we 
deem it our job to interpret for management what every public with 
which we come in contact is thinking. In other words what the attitude 
of the varjous publics that we deal with might well be to the things we 
are trying)to accomplish. And then by that same token, it is our job to 
see that the public knows what management really does and why man- 
agement does it. Now unfortunately in the field of public relations, in 
the various areas of business and I suspect it even may be true in some 
schools, people are not motivated by the definition of public relations, 
but rather by what I call the “daffynition” of public relations. They 
think that public relations is a deodorant that you spread around where 
it stinks. I can assure you that a public relations man is not a medi- 
cine man. Public relations is preventive medicine. Public relations is 
a job of creating understanding, and in the job of understanding it’s a 
never-ending job. It is a job that goes on day in and day out. It is not 
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a monotonous job because there are many things that we can do that 
we haven’t even thought about doing today. There are things that will 
develop and add constructive progress to our organizations and the 
programs that we are undertaking. 

For example, I would like to mention the publics which we think, 
to us, are important. 

We think the first and most important public that we have is our 
own employees. We can’t sell anything anywhere else if we haven’t first 
sold our programs and our activities to our own people. And so our 
employees are our number one public. 

Another important public to us is the stockholder, the man who 
has entrusted his money to us to run our business. 

We have our neighbors, the people in the community with whom 
we rub elbows. We can write stories, we can take advertising, and we 
can pat ourselves on the back all we want, but the real test is whether 
or not we are a good neighbor and how we actually perform by the 
things we actually do—so it takes programming to make yourself a 
good neighbor. 

Our customers are another important public to us. Our dealers 
and our distributors, our suppliers, the government at all levels, and 
then finally the general public, wherever it is and wherever we can 
reach it—all are our publics. 

And as I looked over the list this morning, I noticed that the 
people we are concerned about in public relations in our business are 
almost exactly like the people in public relations in your business. In 
the schools, unfortunately, everyone seems to think of what we get on 
the radio, on television, and in the newspapers as public relations. 
These media are only a facet of public relations, though very impor- 
tant and vital ones. But we forget that the most important place for 
public relations to begin—and it will never be effective unless we do 
begin it there—is right with our own employees. And that means that 
the public relations of the educational system starts with the teachers, 
the people in the office, and the janitors—with everybody who works 
for education. Now your customers, unlike our customers, are your 
students. They are another important public to you. Your stockholders 
are your taxpayers and the parents of your students. The suppliers and 
the dealers and distributors to us are the educational institutions to you 
with which you are associated. You have the same relationship with 
government that we have and, perhaps, even a closer one because of 
your relationship in the community and the fact that you gather your 
money through the tax structure. You, too, have a public everywhere. 
But it seems to me that your public everywhere is best met, and well 
met, by the work that is being done by your national organizations 
and by your state organizations. 

It was said this morning that education has been very much in the 
news. The other day I received my copy of the New York Times, and 
in it I saw an editorial entitled ““The Schools and the Press.” It told 
about the problems of getting information, particularly during the 
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time when they were having all the difficulty with juvenile delinquency 
in the city of New York. Some of the things that were said in the 
editorial are very enlightening. It points out that the superintendent is 
a busy man. He is not an easy man to get to. The desire for readily 
available authentic information about the school system is a legitimate 
and a continuous concern of the newspapers. The public has a legiti- 
mate claim to frank facts about the schools. Its children are in the 
schools. Its tax dollars support them. This is not the first time that the 
school system’s headquarters have not had statistics available that 
should have been available. Instead of lecturing the press on what 
questions to ask, the superintendent should try to see that the questions 
of the press are answered. The superintendent of a school system as 
large as New York is too busy a man to be his own press officer, or to 
be instantly accessible to any reporter with a question. The system cer- 
tainly needs a first-class press relations chief with an educational back- 
ground, who will not try to whitewash school problems but will give 
the facts to the press. He should speak for the whole school system— 
for the superintendent, and the board. He should be an outstanding 
man himself; he would be worth a good salary and would earn every 
penny of it. 

It would be my guess that, if the editorial comment in this par- 
ticular issue of the New York Times is correct, the school administra- 
tors have also fallen down on the public relations is some other phases 
of their business. I don’t think that we’re ever going to say to our- 
selves that we’ve accomplished our objectives of public relations if 
we've done an effective job on only one facet. We have to recognize 
the problems in their entirety. 

The other day the president of our company was asked to give a 
speech to the Rotary Club on what industry expects from education. 
He told the Rotarians, “I have been asked many times the question, 
‘Just what does industry require of education? I do not think that 
question is hard to answer because it is my belief that industry needs 
people who are good citizens, people who can think, and people who 
know how to do things. We believe that education never stops, or, at 
least, it shouldn’t. But the foundation which is provided in our formal 
educational system can be the basis for almost everything the individual 
is about to add, or to develop later.” 

Let us look a little further into industry’s three basic needs. 

One—industry needs good citizens. We in the nation need people 
with highly developed civic responsibilities. People with these qualities 
not only make good employees and good customers, they assure sta- 
bilization of everything we hold dear. The traits of good citizenship are 
not inherent. They must be acquired. And after the home and the 
church, the educational system is the next important “developer.” 

Two—industry needs people who can think. People are not au- 
tomatons. They analyze, decide, and create. Ability to do things comes 
from broad knowledge about many things. Lately, it has been popular 
to challenge certain educational courses with a question, “How will the 
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acquired knowledge be applied?” And the question suggests that the 
courses be thrown out unless they have specific application to a job. 
We believe that there are many subjects of extreme importance to the 
individual that would fail this test, but they contribute necessary back- 
ground knowledge and furnish the foundation for thinking processes. 


Three—industry needs people who know how to do things. As our 
scientific development and our manufacturing processes become more 
complex in our aim to provide many things for many people, the field 
for the application of specialized knowledge is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Industry and our advanced economy require vastly more 
specially trained people. 

These three things that we say industry needs are needed as well 
by our nation. Industry and the nation need all of them, and in as 
many cases as possible, in one individual. They just cannot be provided 
in these modern times without a broad and efficient educational system. 

The other day as I was leaving town, I picked up one of our 
papers and found out that one young lady who signed herself a future 
teacher, was criticizing the newspaper for its stand on education. She 
pointed out that she had absolutely no problem in finding out the 
results of what the basketball team or football team did because they 
were on a special page that the newspaper had set aside. The news- 
paper even sent its own reporters to cover sports. But she says, “When 
I look for something that happened with our Forensic Society in the 
debate between two schools, I haven’t any particular place to turn. 
I go from one page to the next and from one end of the paper to the 
other, and very often I can’t even find it.” She was putting out a chal- 
lenge to the newspapers themselves—the challenge that they too have 
a responsibility in this broad program of education and understand- 
ing. We are ali subject to this kind of analysis, and I believe that there 
are more people on the side of the teachers than you as teachers give 
yourselves credit for having. But it takes better public relations to keep 
them there, and it’s going to take better public relations to bring the 
others to your side. 

Very often you hear bitter criticism by some people in the business 
world about the teaching profession—and I can assure you that I do 
not subscribe to it. I believe that there are some poor teachers, and I’m 
sure that you would agree. But I would say that, in the main, our edu- 
cational system is sound, and our teachers are doing an excellent job. 
I believe that many of the problems that we have where there are 
misunderstandings and misinterpretations on the part of the teachers, 
rest not so much with the teacher as with industry and business itself. 
It is our failure from a public relations standpoint; we have not com- 
municated with them so that they understood the problem better than 
they do. 

I think that you ought to ask yourself, “What can we be doing 
for the field of education in the area of public relations, that we are 
not doing? How can we do the things that we are doing better than 
we are doing them?” We did a little self-analysis ourselves. Someone 
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made the comment this morning that there is always a lot of talk about 
things, but we don’t accomplish anything. There is no action. We’ve 
been doing the same thing—talking—and we wondered whether or not 
we were really doing something. Finally, we came up with an entirely 
new program in the field of public relations between ourselves and the 
educational institutions with which we have direct contact. 

One of the first things came up 10 years ago. It wasn’t our idea so 
we can’t claim any credit for it. The idea came from a couple of school 
teachers who were concerned about the fact that, after the prom, the 
kids used to drive as far south as the North Side of Chicago or into 
several counties north of us. They were concerned about the well-being 
and the safety of the students. As a result of this concern they ap- 
proached the Rotary Club to find out if there was something they 
could do. The Rotary Club and the teachers came to see me. We 
developed a post-prom party activity. We plan it for four different high 
schools on two weekends—Friday, Saturday—Friday, Saturday. The 
students come to our clubhouse at midnight. We set it up like a night 
club. The party lasts until about 3:30 in the morning. We take colored 
pictures, and we give the schools the colored pictures so that they can 
put them into the files of their library. When they come back 25 years 
hence, they can see what they looked like when they had hair and 
when they were thin. 

We then had the problem of parents’ wanting to come in to 
eavesdrop. We decided to have open house from 7:30 to 10:30 for 
the parents so that when the young people are there, it is their own 
party and their own program. And there is no comparison on Monday 
as to who went to the most expensive place and saw the best show. 
The parents know where the students are. 

We have trouble with parents because some thought it was 
such a wonderful idea that now they ought to have breakfast the next 
day. So we got a post-post-prom affair. We went to the Rotarians and 
the superintendent of schools and the publisher of our local newspaper. 
The school sent a letter to all the parents of all the students who were 
going to this prom and said, “This was put on for a particular purpose 
by Allis-Chalmers and the Rotary Club. You will defeat the purpose 
of this activity if you carry on the post-post-prom affair. And if you 
want to jeopardize this activity for your children or your neighbors’ 
children, all you have to do is go ahead with it.” The newspaper car- 
ried a front-page editorial. That pretty well eliminated the problem. 

We think the post-prom affair is one of the things from which 
we’ve had the greatest gratification, and it is a program that will con- 
tinue, I suspect, as long as the young people in our high schools want 
to have this kind of affair. Please bear in mind that we don’t put it on 
until they write and ask us for it. They’ve got to request it, because we 
feel that if they want it, then they'll work with us, and it will be a 
better program. 

We started a number of years ago a safety educational program 
with our schools, and in all our plant cities we carry on a special 
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safety education program when school closes in the summer and before 
it opens in the fall. Last year we used a little different approach, a 
safety game. We worked with the police department, the safety com- 
mission, and the superintendent of schools. “Come on kids,” we say, 
“let’s play the safety game!” In other words, it is a do-it-yourself type 
of thing. We had requests for 750,000 reprints of the game last year. 
We even printed it in French because we happen to have a plant in 
Quebec. We can repeat that type of game because repetition is some- 
times good if it is a valuable activity. 

We sponsored the play-by-play broadcasts of the University of 
Wisconsin basketball games and University of Marquette football 
games on radio. We have a half-time for commercial use and since this 
is a public relations activity of an institutional nature, we use it for 
public service. 

We had an idea that between the halves of the basketball games 
we might do something in the area of vocational guidance. We asked 
the superintendent of schools to furnish some boy or girl interested in 
a certain profession. We brought in a man who has an outstanding 
record in that particular field, and let this boy or girl ask him about 
his profession. What kind of education is required? What are some of 
the things that are good about the profession, and what are some of 
the things that are problems about it? We used 22 categories. Now we 
have this complete record and have gone back to the schools and said 
we'd like to put these programs on tape if you can use them for voca- 
tional guidance. We said we’re going to print them for our own people, 
for our own employees, and we could easily print an extra supply if 
they could be helpful to vocational guidance counselors. 

We have had for eight years, two economics professors who spend 
six weeks with us in the summer. And for three years now we have had 
a program in which we bring in nine high school science teachers who 
spend five weeks with us. They spend two weeks in basic research and 
then they spend three weeks in every other facet of our organization. 
They wind up the last day with a conference with the staff vice-presi- 
dents, then with the executive vice-president, and finally with the 
president of the company. They talk with them, so they can ask any 
questions they want to about the administration of our organization. 

Like many other companies, we have scholarship programs, and 
we have recently been working with the University of Wisconsin on a 
special school for juvenile police officers on the problems of juvenile 
delinquency. This school has been underway for two years. 

It seems to us that these are projects that industry can do if they 
fill a need and are properly done. Working together with educators, 
we are able to solve some of our mutual problems. And when we solve 
a problem for others, don’t think we’re not solving one for ourselves. 
The substance of that problem is a better student and a better citizen 
will someday come to us. 

I am naive to this extent. I don’t believe that anybody in America 
can succeed unless he or she is a salesman or saleswoman. The man 
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who becomes a foreman in our organization has to be a salesman, or 
he’ll never become an effective foreman. In the first place, he has to 
sell himself to the management, or we wouldn’t pick him out to be a 
foreman. Once having sold himself to management, he has to sell him- 
self to the people that work under him. He’s got to sell his honesty, his 
forthrightness, his knowledge of the job. He has to sell all the facets 
of our business—time study, safety—all of these things. Safety is in the 
interest of the individual—the greatest thing in the world. But you'll 
never put any safety program over unless you sell it. You have to mer- 
chandise it; it has to have individual appeal. The thing that is going 
to sell safety is, how is it going to help me? 

That is why I often have said to some of my school teacher 
friends, when we were discussing overloaded classes, “I don’t think 
you'll ever get anywhere with the taxpayer by talking about how hard 
you work.” The taxpayer thinks he works just as hard as you do. The 
only way to get to that taxpayer is to show him his loss in the education 
of his child because the child isn’t exposed to the proper size of class- 
room. You have to make an idea selfish in order to sell it. Don’t try 
to sell the fact that you’re overworked. We have many people like 
that, including ourselves, who can exchange experiences with you. 

I think a teacher has to be a salesman. It was true when I was in 
school, and I dare say it is true today. 

A preacher has to be a salesman. He has to sell the religious 
philosophy to which he has dedicated himself. He’s got to sell it every 
day—-year in and year out. 

We in public relations are salesmen if we’d only recognize it. We 
have the same kind of responsibility and challenge as the salesmen. I 
don’t think we are selling ideas in America, some of the ideas in public 
relations, and not even our products and services, as well as we know 
how. 

A number of years ago I read an article in Fortune, written by a 
college professor. The title of it was “Are We Selling as Well as We 
Know How?” Since then I carry a black book with me in which I 
write down incidents of poor selling. One would think in our present 
economy, where there is a little downward dip, that we would do twice 
as good a job of selling. I decided to test this professor’s findings to see 
if he was really right. Since I shave with a Gillette razor, I decided to 
buy Gillette blue blades. I made the mistake of starting out with the 
98-cent size. Then I got smart and shifted to the 49-cent size. But do 
you know, I went to drug stores from New York to the West Coast 
and back to my home town, and nobody in one instance ever tried to 
sell me anything that went with the art of shaving, like shaving soap 
or cologne. The only comment I got was in one case when I laid down 
a $20 bill. All the clerk said to me was, “Buddy, haven’t you got 
something smaller?” He didn’t know that he could “crack” that $20 
bill if he just used a little salesman’s intuition. 

We have developed in America a negative psychosis. Criticism, 
if done right, is well received and should be good. I’m talking about 
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the strictly negative approach. We have more experts on what’s wrong 
in America than Carters have liver pills. But we don’t need the experts 
on what is wrong as much as we need the experts on how to solve the 
problems. Americans have got to get over the idea of always doing 
everything the easy way. We didn’t build America the easy way; we 
built it the hard way, and we ought to continue to recognize that the 
only way we can make it stronger is to continue to build the hard way. 

We do altogether too much talking about the wrong things at 
the wrong times and in the wrong places, and we ought to have our 
heads examined. When a shop man goes home from the shop, and sits 
down with his wife and children, does he talk about all the wonderful 
things that happened to him at the plant that day? No sir! He gets a 
psychological release out of pouring out all his troubles. He’s mad at 
the foundry because the casting that came out of the foundry was too 
hard. He had to cut down the size of his cut. He knows he won’t make 
out on the job. The specifications were made by the Navy, and he’s 
mad at the Navy too. Why does he do it? He loves to get the sympathy 
and the understanding of his wife and children. 


A salesman is no different. What does he do when he gets home? 
Does he talk about all the wonderful things? He.gets the same psycho- 
logical lift. The manufacturing department still hasn’t shipped the job 
to the customer. He’s got to go out and see him the next day and he’s 
all worn out of excuses. What on earth is he going to tell him? Tough 
job! 

I don’t think teachers are a whit different. I'll bet you go home 
at night and say, “Where do all those dullards come from? I’ve never 
had a day like this. I wonder what kind of discipline they have at 
home?” We in public relations do the same thing, and we ought to 
have our heads examined. 


It seems to me we could take a leaf from the Bible. In page after 
page in the Bible, you can read how the Apostles went up and down 
the countryside and preached the glad tidings of Christianity. If we 
believe in the things to which we are dedicated—our profession, our 
organization, our company, the communities in which we live, the 
country of which we are a part—then we ought to be really dedicated. 
We ought to go up and down the countryside in a positive way and 
preach those glad tidings of the things that we believe in. In this way 
we can acquire the kind of understanding we have to have if we are 
going to solve some of the problems that face us. 


It seems to me that in the field of public relations, our job is to 
be missionaries for the truth and enlightenment that builds under- 
standing. In public relations we have to be dedicated to the desire to 
be helpful. I have to make a contribution that is going to be helpful 
to the overall management of our company; and if the people in my 
department and I can’t do that, then there is no place for us. But if 
we can do that, then we can make a real contribution. And I believe 
that in the field of public relations we can make such a contribution. 
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You’re faced not only with a challenge, but with a tremendous 
opportunity today, an infinitely greater public relations job for your 
profession and for education as a whole. 

I don’t care how smart a public relations man anyone is, or how 
good an organization of public relations he has, he can’t sell something 
that isn’t good itself. That means the administration, the organization, 
the school, as well as our company has got to be such that there is a 
place for public relations. If we’re going to be out press agenting for 
something that isn’t what it ought to be, that is no place for public 
relations. It is my feeling that public relations ought to sit down at 
the formation of a program. Unless we can sit down and give our 
interpretations of what the public reaction is going to be, then I don’t 
think we can come up with the kind of solution to the problem that 
takes into consideration all the details that we ought to have. To have 
somebody come up and say, “Here it is. Now you public relate it.” I 
can’t take it, because I am then, too, a little confused. 

But I hope I am not as confused as a friend of mine whose hobby 
is lecturing on church architecture. He heard about a certain church 
outside of London and he went to visit this church. He took some 
beautiful interior pictures, then went outside and walked around the 
church to take pictures of the outside architecture. He had to go 
through a little church cemetery, where he saw an epitaph on a tomb- 
stone that intrigued him no end. It said: 


Pay attention, passerby 
As you are now, so once was I, 
But as I am now, someday you must be 


So be prepared to follow me. 


He sat down and added two more lines to the tombstone. 


To follow you, I’m not content 


Till I find out which way you went. 





